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ABRAM  HERBERT  LEWIS 

1836-1908 

The  Rev.  Abram  Herbert  Lewis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  occupied  the 
chair  of  Church  History  and  Homiletics  in  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  Alfred  University  for  several  years.  Though  called  to  other 
fields  of  labor,  he  continued,  at  intervals,  to  give  lectures  to  the 
students  at  Alfred  on  subjects  connected  with  his  professorship. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had  given  courses  of  lectures 
to  the  students  of  Alfred  Theological  Seminary,  by  appointment  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Sabbath  Tract  Society,  upon 
the  special  request  of  the  Seminary. 

Dr.  Lewis  was  born  at  Scott,  N.  Y. ,  November  17,  1836,  and 
died  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  November  3, 1908.  After  completing  courses 
of  study  at  Milton,  Wisconsin,  he  entered  Alfred  University,  and  was 
graduated  at  this  institution  in  1863  with  the  degree  A.  B.  He  re- 
ceived later  from  the  same  University  the  degrees,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
and  LL.  D.  For  some  time  he  pursued  graduate  studies  in  Church 
History  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  was  devoted  to  pastoral  labors  in  Westerly,  R.  I. , 
Shiloh,  N.  J.,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y.,  and  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The  last 
pastorate  extended  over  more  than  sixteen  years. 

Much  of  his  busy  life  was  bestowed  upon  editorial  work  and 
authorship.  Some  years  were  spent  as  Editor  of  The  Sabbath  Re- 
corder and  other  periodicals,  and  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
American  Sabbath  Tract  Society.  His  books  include:  Sabbath  and 
Sunday,  Argument  and  History;  Biblical  Teachings  Concerning  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Sunday;  A  Critical  History  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Sunday  in  the  Christian  Church;  A  Critical  History  of  Sunday  Legis- 
lation from  321  to  1888,  A.  D. ;  Paganism  Surviving  in  Christianity; 
Swift  Decadence  of  Sunday,  What  Next?;  Letters  to  Young  Preach- 
ers and  Their  Hearers;  and  Spiritual  Sabbathism.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  leaflets  on  Social  Purity;  Catholization  of  Protestantism 
on  the  Sabbath  Question;  and  other  booklets  and  tracts  upon  the  Sab- 
bath and  Sunday  questions. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History 
and  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

His  students,  won  by  his  charming  personality,  found  in  him  a 
ripe  and  cultured  scholar,  a  teacher  who  could  inspire  as  well  as  in- 
struct, a  wise  and  sympathetic  counselor,  and  a  genial  and  helpful 
friend. 

Dr.  Lewis  will  be  remembered  as  a  clear  and  vigorous  thinker, 
a  forcible  and  scholarly  writer,  an  eloquent  and  impressive  speaker, 
and  as  a  man  strong  in  that  gentleness  that  makes  one  great. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

As  the  result  of  many  years  of  longing  for  a  means  of 
thorough  training  for  candidates  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try, the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Education  Society  was  or- 
ganized at  Leonardsville,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1855,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  "as  soon  as  practicable,"  "  a  Literary 
Institution  and  Theological  Seminary."  Alfred  Academy 
in  its  early  years  did  much  in  the  direction  of  preparing 
young  men  for  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  when 
it  grew  into  a  college  it  was  chartered  as  a  University  in 
order  that  it  might  include  a  theological  seminary.  The 
Theological  Department  of  Alfred  University  was  inform- 
ally organized  in  1861,  four  years  after  the  University 
charter  was  obtained,  and  instruction  begun  by  President 
Jonathan  Allen,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Until  1870  the  work  in 
theology  was  usually  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
collegiate  work  of  Alfred  University. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  in  1871,  the  Theo- 
logical Department  was  organized  with  a  separate  faculty. 
From  1871  until  his  death  in  1893,  the  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Williams,  D.  D.,  had  the  leading  part  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction in  theology,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  aid  of 
young  men  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  Revs. 
N.V.Hull,  D.  D.,  and  D.  E.  Maxson,  D.  D.,  and  others 
contributed  much  to  this  work. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Education  Society  at  Norton- 
ville,  Kansas,  in  1892,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  in- 
crease the  endowTment  of  the  Theological  Department  and 
to  add  to  the  number  of  the  resident  professors.  The 
recent  advance  in  this  department  of  work  is  due  in  great 


measure  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  theological  education 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Education  Society  in  Adams  Center 
in  1900.  This  interest  was  especially  manifest  during  the 
session  of  the  General  Conference  at  Alfred  in  1901.  More 
than  ten  thousand  dollars  were  added  to  the  Endowment 
Funds,  thus  supplementing  the  generous  contributions 
made  during  the  year  for  the  temporary  needs. 

In  the  fall  of  1901  the  Theological  Depart  ment  was  re- 
organized as  Alfred  Theological  Seminary  with  a  separate 
and  enlarged  faculty;  and  a  building  was  set  apart  by  the 
Trustees  of  Alfred  University  for  the  use  of  the  Seminary. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Alfred  Theological  Seminary  is  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  Alfred  University  and  the  general  privileges  of 
the  University  are  shared  by  all  the  students  of  the  in- 
stitution in  common.  The  University  library,  reading 
rooms,  museums,  and  the  gymnasium  are  open  to  the 
students  of  the  Seminary  on  equal  terms  with  all  Uni- 
versity students, 

It  is  desirable  that  students  should  give  their  entire 
time  to  their  Seminary  studies  to  secure  the  best  results. 
If,  however,  for  financial  reasons,  the  student  feels  he 
must  partially  earn  his  way,  opportunities  for  work  with 
financial  remuneration  are  open  to  young  men  of  merit 
and  energy,  so  that  no  one  need  on  account  of  expense, 
hesitate  to  enter  the  Seminary.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  theological  student  shall  learn  to  apply  the 
studies  he  is  pursuing.  To  this  end  students  are  en- 
couraged to  engage  in  some  form  of  religious  or  social 
service.  It  is  desirable  that  no  regular  preaching  be 
done  until  the  second  year  of  the  seminary  course. 


ADMISSION 

The  seminary,  although  primarily  established  for  the 
training  of  men  for  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  ministry,  is 
open  on  equal  terms  to  men  and  women  of  all  Christian 
denominations.  It  welcomes,  also,  those  not  having  the 
ministry  in  view  who  desire  to  tit  themselves  for  better 
Christian  service.  There  are  fields  for  noble  service  out- 
side the  educated  ministry;  and  the  Seminary  offers,  it  is 
believed,  an  opportunity  to  become  increasingly  useful  in 
the  Bible  school,  the  prayer  meeting,  in  lay  evangelism  and 
in  many  other  forms  of  service  required  of  the  Christian 
and  the  citizen. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are  membership  in  some 
evangelical  church,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of 
Christian  character  and  if  the  candidate  is  intending  to 
preach,  a  certificate  of  approval  from  the  church,  or 
some  authorized  council.  Students  entering  the  Semi- 
nary, expecting  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  are  required  to  present  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  from  some  college  or  university  of  approved 
standing.  Such  students  must  be  able  to  read  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  Some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language  on  the  part  of  those  entering  the  first  year 
class  and  expecting  to  pursue  that  study,  while  not 
required,  is  desirable.  Students  in  college  are  advised 
to  have  these  facts  in  mind  when  making  their  choice 
of  college  electives. 

Students  without  college  degrees  who  have  completed 
a  college  preparatory  course  or  its  equivalent,  and  possess 
a  knowledge  of  Greek,  History,  Rhetoric,  Philosophy, 
Logic  and  Psychology,  may  enter  for  the  full  course  lead- 
ing to  graduation  without  degree. 

Students  for  the  ministry  and  special  students,  lack- 
ing the  necessary    preparation  to  pursue   the    regular 


courses  for  graduation,  but  wishing  to  become  better  pre- 
pared for  Christian  work  will  be  welcomed  to  any  of  the 
courses  offered,  provided  they  show  evidence  that  they 
are  qualified  to  take  the  desired  studies.  To  these  stu- 
dents certificates  of  the  work  completed  will  be  given. 

Students  from  other  theological  schools  whose  course 
of  study,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  is  substantially 
equivalent  to  that  of  this  institution  will  be  admitted  to 
advance  standing  upon  presenting  regular  certificates  of 
standing  and  recommendation. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  Seminary  offers  a  course  of  study,  covering 
three  years  with  an  average  of  fifteen  hours  of  class  room 
work  per  week.  Students  engaged  in  regular  preaching 
and  pastoral  service  and  unable  to  devote  their  whole  time 
to  their  Seminary  studies  will  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
more  than  twelve  hours  per  week;  thus  prolonging  the 
course  of  study  to  four  years.  Ninety-two  semester 
hours  will  be  required  for  graduation  with  or  without 
degree;  seventy-six  of  which  are  prescribed  as  follows; 
Twenty-one  hours  in  the  department  of  Theology,  twenty- 
seven  in  the  department  of  Biblical  Languages  and 
Literature,  twelve  in  the  department  of  Homiletics  and 
Public  Speaking,  and  sixteen  in  the  department  of  Church 
History  and  Religious  Education.  By  special  arrange- 
ment, and  with  the  consent  of  the  Seminary  faculty, 
certain  courses  in  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts  may  be 
elected  as  part  of  the  elective  hours  of  the  Seminary 
course  without  charge  for  tuition 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  conferred  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  upon  those  who,  having 
fulfilled  the  entrance  conditions,  have  completed  the  re- 
quired number  of  hours  of  prescribed  and  elective  stu- 
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dies.  Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  submit  an 
approved  thesis  on  some  topic  in  Theology,  or  related 
subjects.  For  such  a  thesis  three  to  five  hours,  represen- 
ting three  to  five  semester  hours  of  class  room  work,  will 
be  credited  toward  the  required  number  of  hours  for 
graduation.  The  subject  of  the  thesis,  chosen  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor  of  the  department  in  which  the 
thesis  work  is  chosen,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Seminary  before  October  1,  of  the  candidate's  Senior 
year,  and  the  completed  manuscript  must  be  submitted 
for  approval  before  April  1,  preceding  the  granting  of 
the  degree.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  must  have  spent  one  full  Seminary  year  in 
resident  study. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  number  of  class  exercises  per  week  is  indicated  at  the  close  of  each  para- 
graph. "  Three  hours  "  means,  for  example,  that  the  course  to  which  it  refers  has 
three  class  exercises  per  week  for  one-half  year,  or  semester. 

THEOLOGY 

DEAN   MAIN 

For  the  completion  of  this  course  thirty-six  semester 
hours  are  offered,  and  twenty-one  required.  A  semester 
"hour"  stands  for  one  class  exercise  and  two  hours  of 
other  prescribed  work  each  week  for  sixteen  weeks,  or 
half  a  school  year;  that  is,  one  semester  hour  represents 
forty-eight  hours  of  prescribed  work,  including  class 
exercises.  One  thousand  seveu  hundred  twenty  eight 
hours  of  work  are  offered  in  this  department,  and  one 
thousand  and  eight  are  required. 

The  method  of  instruction  consists  chiefly  of  lectures, 
assigned  reading,  class  discussion,  and  the  presentation 
of  papers. 

I.  Introduction  to  Theology.— A  study  of  the 
idea,  sources,  aim,  methods,  and  contents  of  Theology. 
This  is  essential  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  its  mutually  related  branches.  The  student 
surveys  this  broad  field  of  inquiry  and  knowledge  that  he 
may  the  better  understand  with  what  spirit,  purpose, 
plans,  and  point  of  view  he  should  enter  upon  his  work. 
Three  hours.     Required. 

II.  Biblical  Theology. — The  Doctrinal  and  Ethical 
Teachings  of  the  Bible,  A  study  of  the  books,  persons, 
and  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  their 
historical  connection,   in  order  to  learn   their   religious 
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I 

and  moral  teachings  concerning  God,  the  world  and  man, 
in  their  nature  and  relations,  as  these  are  unfolded  in  the 
progressive  revelation,  doctrine,  history,  and  life  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

1.  Old  Testament  Theology.       Six  hours.      Three 
required. 

2.  New   Testament  Theology.     Nine  hours.     Six 
required. 

III.  Systematic  or  Christian  Theology. — A 
scientific  and  philosophical  study  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  the  Christian  Life,  doctrinal  and  ethical.  The  great 
and  good  God  has  manifested  himself  to  men  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  personal  and  perfect,  the  Creator, 
Sustainer,  and  Ruler  of  all  things.  He  is  self-revealed  in 
the  physical  world,  in  reason,  history,  and  experience. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  his  revelation  of  himself  in 
the  redemption  of  man  through  Jesus  Christ  unto 
righteousness  of  life,  and  to  his  self- manifestation  in  the 
advancing  kingdom  of  God.     Six  hours.   Three  required. 

IV.  Pastoral  Theology. — A  study  of  the  work  of 
the  minister  as  preacher,  pastor,  friend,  and  leader,  in 
the  church,  home,  and  community,  and  in  the  varied 
forms  of  individual  and  organized  church  life  and  activity, 
particular  attention  being  given  to  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  poverty  and  need,  outside 
the  church.  A  true  Christian  church  must  be  a  working 
church.  The  growth  of  believers  in  holiness,  spiritual- 
mindedness,  and  likeness  to  Christ  in  service;  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  church;  evangelism  and  missions;  the 
religious  and  moral  phases  of  social,  industrial,  and  polit- 
ical conditions;  existing  pauperism,  vice,  and  crime, — 
these  are  matters  of  supreme  concern  to  every  minister 
and  church  of  Jesus  Christ.     Six  hours.  Three  required. 
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V.  Defensive  Theology,  or  Christian  Apologetics. 
An  inquiry  into  the  direct  and  fundamental  proofs  of  the 
Christian  religion,  from  a  philosophical,  historical,  and 
comparative  point  of  view.  A  study  of  existing  intellect- 
ual, social,  moral,  and  religious  conditions  that  tend  to 
make  Christian  faith  difficult;  of  the  nature,  origin,  and 
development  of  religious  thought  and  feeling;  of  the 
rational  grounds  of  our  belief  in  God  and  our  knowledge 
of  Him;  of  the  historical  foundations  of  Christianity  and 
its  place  and  value  in  the  experiences  of  men,  individually 
and  collectively;  and  a  comparative  study  of  some  of  the 
great  ethnic  religions,  in  the  belief  that  this  will  not  only 
increase  our  appreciation  of  them,  but  also  strengthen 
the  claim  of  the  Christian  religion  to  universality  and 
finality,  because  of  its  manifest  spiritual  and  ethical 
supremacy  over  all  others.     Six  hours.     Three  required. 

BIBLICAL  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  WHITFORD 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  languages  in  which 
the  several  books  of  the  Bible  were  written  is  at  the 
foundation  of  all  accurate  exegesis,  and  is  therefore  in- 
dispensable to  one  who  would  make  an  independent  study 
of  the  oracles  of  God.  True  Biblical  exegesis  is  the 
ground  work  for  all  theology,  systematic  or  practical.  It 
is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  discern  between  true  and 
false  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and  also  to  equip 
students  to  interpret  the  Scripture  for  themselves. 

Old  Testament  Exegesis 

I.  Elementary  Work. — Since  students  do  not 
ordinarily  come  to  the  Seminary  prepared  in  Hebrew  as 
they  are  in  Greek,  one  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  the  Hebrew  language.     The  grammar  of  the 
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language  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the 
first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis  by  the  inductive  method- 
A  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua  is  read  at  sight.    Eight  hours. 

II.  Kings. — Passages  from  the  Book  of  Kings  are 
read  with  attention  to  matters  of  chronology  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author  in  selection  of  material.  The  principles 
of  Hebrew  syntax  are  discussed.     Two  hours. 

III.  Samuel. — Passages  from  the  Book  of  Samuel 
are  read  with  attention  to  matters  of  textual  and  literary 
criticism  as  well  as  of  grammar  and  syntax.     Two  hours. 

IV.  Poetry. — Several  psalms  and  other  short  poems 
are  read  with  attention  to  meter,  parallelism,  and  other 
literary  features.    Two  hours. 

V.  Job. — Selected  chapters  from  the  Book  of  Job 
are  studied  with  special  attention  to  the  great  problem  of 
the  book.     Two  hours. 

VI.  Prophecy. — Selected  passages  of  Hebrew  pro- 
phecy are  read,  for  the  most  part  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
The  aim  and  scope  of  Hebrew  prophecy  is  considered. 
Two  hours. 

VII.  Later  Writings.— The  Song  of  Songs  and 
Book  of  Ruth  are  read  in  connection  with  a  careful  study 
of  their  literary  character.     One  hour. 

VIII.  Biblical  Aramiaic— Selected  passages  from 
the  Book  of  Daniel  are  read  together  with  a  study  of  the 
elements  of  the  grammar.    One  hour. 

Of  the  foregoing  Course  I  is  required,  and  four  hours 
besides,  including  either  Course  II  or  Course  III. 

Old  Testament  Courses  in  English 

I.  The  Priestly  Element. — The  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  refer  to  worship  are  carefully  examin- 
ed, and  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  different 
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periods  classified.  The  laws  and  usages  concerning 
priests,  places  of  worship,  sacrifices,  feasts,  the  Sabbath, 
etc.,  in  different  times  are  studied  comparatively.  The 
Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Chronicles  with  large 
passages  from  the  Pentateuch  present  the  chief  material. 

II.  The  Prophetic  Element. — The  general  scope 
of  the  Prophetic  element  in  the  Old  Testament  is  con- 
sidered. This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  history  of 
prophecy  down  to  the  times  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  This 
includes  a  general  examination  of  the  history  of  Israel  as 
presented  in  large  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  and  the  Historical  Books  that  were  written 
from  a  prophetic  point  of  view,  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Kings.  The  Books  of  Amos  and  Hosea  have  also  special 
attention.     Four  hours. 

III.  Messianic  Prophecy. — The  Messianic  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  carefully  examined.  The 
various  lines  of  the  development  of  the  Messianic  ideal 
are  traced  with  the  aid  of  a  text-book,     Two  hours. 

Of  the  above  either  Course  I  or  Course  II  is  required 

New  Testament  Exegesis 

I.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. — Passages  from 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  read  in  connection  with  a  study 
of  Gospel  harmony  and  a  reference  to  the  Synoptic  prob- 
lem.    Three  hours. 

II.  John  — The  Gospel  according  to  John  is  read. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  structure  of  the  book  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  Gospels.     Two  hours. 

III.  Acts. — The  book  of  Acts  is  read  with  attention 
to  its  teaching  in  regard  to  the  founding  of  the  Church 
and  the  circumstances  that  called  forth  the  Epistles. 
Two  hours. 
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IV.  Epistles.— The  longer  Epistles  are  read  entire. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  circumstances  of  the  writers 
and  people  addressed,  and  to  the  conditions  that  called 
for  the  letters.  Galatians  and  other  short  Epistles,  three 
hours.  Romans,  three  hours;  Corinthians,  three  hours; 
Hebrews,  two  hours. 

Of  the  above  courses,  in  New  Testament  Exegesis 
nine  hours  are  required. 

Biblical  Introduction 

This  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the 
methods  of  Biblical  study,  including  textual  and  literary 
criticism.  The  origin  and  the  purpose  of  the  various 
books  are  considered  together  with  some  of  the  practical 
difficulties  that  arise  in  their  interpretation.  Four  hours. 
Two  hours  are  required. 

English  Courses 

The  following  courses  are  offered  as  electives,  but 
cannot  be  counted  toward  the  required  work  for  gradu- 
ation except  by  permission    of  the  Faculty. 

I.  Life  of  Christ. — A  critical  study  of  the  material 
presented  in  the  four  Gospels  is  made  with  attention  to 
matters  of  harmony.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  use 
constructively  the  conclusions  that  he  has  made,  and  to 
write  a  life  of  our  Lord.     Two  hours. 

II.  The  Social  and  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus. 
With  the  Gospels  as  a  basis,  the  form,  methods,  and 
sources  of  Jesus'  teachings  are  considered.  The  particu- 
lar teachings  that  he  made  prominent,  especially  those  con- 
cerning conduct  and  our  relations  with  fellow  men  are 
carefully  noted.     Two  hours. 

III.  New  Testament  Epistles.— The  growth  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  period  immediately  following 
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the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  is  studied  from  the 
narrative  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  from  the  letters  of  the 
early  apostolic  missionaries.  Light  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  Epistles  is  sought  from  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  they  were  w7ritten.     Two  hours. 

IV.  The  Origin  and  Religious  Teachings  of  the 
Old  Testament  Books. — An  effort  is  made  to  get  at  the 
true  meaning  of  the  various  books  by  considering  them  in 
connection  with  the  situations  that  called  them  into  being. 
The  unfolding  of  religious  ideals  is  traced.     Two  hours. 

V.  Messianic  Prophecy. — The  Messianic  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  studied  with  a  view  to  determine 
what  sort  of  a  Messiah  was  expected,  and  what  were  to 
be  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  Messianic  age. 
Two  hours. 

VI.  Wisdom  Literature.— The  Wisdom  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  studied  with  special  attention  to 
literary  features,  and  to  determine  the  ethical  content  of 
the  words  of  the  Wise  Men.     Two  hours. 

HOMILETICS 

PROFESSOR  WILCOX 

This  department  is  concerned  with  the  minister  as 
preacher  and  leader  of  public  worship.  Emphasis  is  laid 
upon  effective  preaching  as  the  pre-eminent  function  of 
the  minister.  To  preach  well  he  must  be  skillful  in  select- 
ing his  texts  and  subjects,  correct  in  his  exegesis,  wise  in 
collecting  and  arranging  his  materials,  and  cultivated  in 
his  style  and  delivery  of  sermons.  Inasmuch  as  preach- 
ing is  an  art,  the  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  largest 
possible  practice  in  the  actual  preparation  of  sermons. 

I.  The  Principles  of  Homiletics.  The  chief  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is   to  study  the  scientific  principles 
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which  should  guide  the  preacher  in  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  sermons.  The  study  of  these  principles  is 
accompanied  by  the  constant  application  of  them  in  the 
construction  of  sermons  and  sermon-plans.  The  work  of 
the  class  room  is  supplemented  by  wide  reading  of  the 
best  literature  on  this  subject.     Two  hours.     Required. 

II.  Constructive  Homiletics:  Plans  and  Ser- 
mons.— The  chief  emphasis  of  this  course  is  laid  on  the 
practice  of  preparing  plans  and  sermons  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  considered  in  Course  I,  As  many 
sermons  and  sermon-plans  are  produced  and  discussed  as 
time  will  permit.     Two  hours.     Required. 

III.  The  Content  of  the  Sermon. — This  course 
is  designed  for  students  who  have  pursued  the  required 
biblical,  historical,  *and  theological  studies,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  the  relation  of  those  studies  to  practical 
preaching.  The  class  prepares  sermons,  on  topics  and 
texts,  which  involve  the  vital  problems  of  modern  preach- 
ing.    Two  hours.     Required. 

IV.  History  of  Preaching.— A  study  of  the  be- 
ginning, development,  and  methodsof  Christian  preaching; 
the  periods  of  the  great  preachers;  the  relation  of  the 
pulpit  to  the  life  and  thought  of  the  times.  This  his- 
torical study  is  made  the  basis  for  a  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  modern  pulpit.     Two  hours.     Elective. 

V.  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.— A  study 
of  selected  sermons  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit  with  reference  to  the  personality  and  methods 
of  the  preacher,  the  elements  of  his  power,  the  relation  of 
the  sermon  to  the  age,  the  various  forms  of  pulpit  dis- 
course. The  principles  of  modern  preaching  are  dis- 
cussed on  the  basis  of  these  great  sermons  of  the  past. 
Two  hours.     Elective. 
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VI.  Contemporary  Preaching,— A  study  of  the 
sermons  of  living  preachers  in  England  and  America; 
modern  preaching  as  affected  by  modern  thinking;  the 
modern  pulpit  from  the  theological,  biblical,  scientific, 
sociological,  and  evangelistic  standpoints;  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  pulpit.     Two  hours.     Elective. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

PROFESSOR   WILCOX 

I.  Pulpit  Oratory. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course 
to  give  a  most  thorough  training  of  voice  and  body  for  the 
work  of  preaching.  The  technical  work  comprises  phys- 
ical culture,  voice  culture,  gesture,  and  platform  deport- 
ment. Mannerisms  peculiar  to  ministers  as  a  class,  and 
idiosyncracies  of  individual  students  are  pointed  out  and 
corrected;  and  at  the  same  time  every  effort  is  made  to 
develop  a  clear,  forceful,  direct  style  that  shall  be  easily 
adaptable  to  the  message  of  the  minister.  Two  hours. 
Required. 

II.  Practical  Public  Speaking. —The  psycholog- 
ical principles  involved  in  the  management  of  audiences 
are  discussed  and  practiced.  Experience  in  speaking 
before  the  class  and  faculty  brings  ease,  precision,  and 
effectiveness  in  the  use  of  voice  and  gesture.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  deliver  sermons  of  their  own  production. 
Two  hours.     Required. 

III.  Bible  and  Hymn  Reading. — Reading  is  con- 
sidered as  an  art  and  in  its  application  to  the  vocal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  and  the  reading  of  hymns. 
The  Bible  is  studied  with  reference  to  the  various  types 
of  literature  which  it  contains.  The  general  art  principles, 
such  as  unity,  principality,  subordination,  contrast, 
climax,  and  values,  are  shown  to  underlie  the  art  of  read- 
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ing,  and  to  be  applicable  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
hymns.     Two  hours.     Required. 

Advanced  elective  courses  in  Public  Speaking,  offer- 
ed in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Alfred  University, 
are  open  to  qualified  Seminary  students. 

SACRED  MUSIC 

PROFESSOR  ANNAS 

It  is  the  aim  and  object  of  this  course  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  rudiments  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  music  for  Divine  worship. 

The  work  takes  up  notation,  tempo,  meter,  sight  read- 
ing, choir  leading  and  general  training  as  well  as  a  syste- 
matic study  of  the  fundamentals  used  in  the  harmonic 
construction  and  composition  of  church  music. 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

PROFESSOR  GREENE 

The  department  of  Church  History  aims  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  history  of  Christianity.  If  this 
study  is  pursued  in  the  right  spirit,  it  will  broaden 
Christian  sympathies,  form  keener  judgments  as  to  truth 
and  error,  and  make  comprehensible  to  the  pastor  present 
day  religious  life,  by  showing  how  it  has  come  to  be  just 
as  it  is. 

It  is  not  thought  essential  that  the  student  for  the 
ministry  should  master  the  minor  details  of  so  vast  a 
subject  as  the  History  of  the  Church.  Hence,  in  this  de- 
partment a  studious  effort  is  made  to  inform  the  student 
on  those  salient  features  of  history  which  are  of  living 
and  permanent  interest  and  value.  Along  with  the  state- 
ment of  fact  and  belief,  we  seek  to  discover  the  external 
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and  internal  causes  for  the   more  important   historical 
changes. 

I.  General  Church  History. — This  is  a  survey 
course  and  aims  to  point  out  in  natural  order,  the  great 
turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  great  epochs  of  history  from  the  time  of  Christ  to 
the  present  century  are  studied.  The  principal  divisions 
are  noted  and  the  effort  is  made  to  state  concisely  the 
causes  and  influences  that  favored  the  growth  or  the  de- 
cay of  the  church  in  each  period  of  its  development. 
Four  hours.     Required. 

II.  The  Early  Church.— A  study  is  made  of  the 
historical  preparations  for  Christianity,  its  establishment 
under  the  Apostles,  its  growth  during  the  persecutions, 
its  development  as  the  state  religion  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. A  thorough  essay  on  some  historical  subject  is 
required.     Two  hours.     Required. 

III.  The  Medleval  Church. —  Doctrinal  contro- 
versies, the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Papal  powrer,  monas- 
ticism,  the  crusades,  scholasticism,  the  great  schism  and 
reforming  councils  will  be  studied.  Assigned  readings, 
reports,  discussions  and  papers  will  be  the  method  of 
class  work.     Two  hours.     Elective. 

IV.  The  Reformation. — The  political,  intellectual, 
social,  and  religious  conditions  of  Europe  on  the  eve  of 
the  Reformation;  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Re- 
formation; the  Counter-Reformation,  and  the  social, 
social,  political  and  religious  consequences  of  the  Reform- 
ation on  the  continent  will  be  considered.  Three  hours. 
Required. 

V.  American  Christianity. — A  study  of  American 
Christianity  will  be  made,  including  the  relation  of  church 
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and  state,  the  development  of  religions  life  and  freedom 
in  the  colonies,  the  Great  Awakening,  and  the  growth  of 
denominations,  and  leading  to  a  consideration  of  social 
and  religious  problems  confronting  the  church,  at  the 
present  time.     Two  hours.     Elective. 

VI.  History  op  the  Sabbath  and  of  Seventh 
Day  Baptists.— The  history  of  the  Sabbath  will  be 
sketched  as  introductory  to  the  history  of  organized 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  churches,  the  heroic  struggles  of 
English  Seventh  Day  Baptists  will  be  studied  and  the 
spread  and  development  of  the  American  churches  will 
be  traced.  The  development  of  organized  denominational 
life  will  also  receive  careful  consideration.  Four  hours. 
Elective. 

VII.  History  of  Christian  Painting. — Christian 
painting  is  a  faithtf  ul  expression  of  the  religious  life  and 
feeling,  and  hence  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  church 
historian.  Representative  painters  will  be  considered, 
and  their  works  will  be  studied  for  the  religious  life  and 
theological  truth  they  reflect.  The  course  aims  to  be 
cultural  and  practical,  as  well  as  historical.  Two  hours. 
Elective. 

VIII.  Christian  Missions. — The  propagation  and 
extension  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world  is  of  so 
great  and  practical  interest  as  to  call  for  special  study. 
The  great  missionary  movements  of  the  Church,  and  its 
great  missionaries,  will  be  studied  by  means  of  a  text- 
book and  suggested  reading  and  essays  by  the  class. 
Two  hours.     Elective. 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  GREENE 

The  past  has  witnessed  to  the  importance  and  suc- 
cess of  religious  education.  The  present  emphasis  on  re- 
ligious teaching  and  the  wide  spread  interest  in  the  teach- 
ing function  of  the  church  demands  that  the  student  for 
the  ministry  shall  be  trained  for  leadership  in  this  phase 
of  the  church's  activity.  Pedagogical  and  psychological 
science  has  brought  rich  contributions  to  general  educa- 
tional work,  and  the  religious  teacher  should  utilize  the 
most  significant  results  of  this  science  for  moral  and 
spiritual  ends,  and  should  know  how  best  to  organize  his 
church  for  educational  and  religious  efficiency. 

I.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion. In  this  course,  the  scope  and  aim  of  Religious 
Education,  data  of  psychology,  materials  of  religious  in- 
struction, Christian  nurture,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
the  organization  of  the  religious  forces  of  the  church  to 
attain  the  purposes  of  Religious  Education  will  be  studied. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
general  field  of  Religious  Education  and  to  fit  him  for  effi- 
cient leadership.     Four  hours.     Required. 

II.  Problems  in  Religious  Education.  Problems 
of  home  religious  instruction,  gradation,  teacher  training, 
organized  classes  and  clubs,  Bible  extension  work,  graded 
curriculum,  hand  work  in  the  Bible  school,  religious  edu- 
cation in  the  public  school  and  other  topics  will  be  con- 
sidered. Each  student  is  encouraged  to  investigate  and  do 
some  experimental  work  on  some  problem  and  present  the 
results  in  a  well  prepared  paper.      Two  hours.     Elective. 

III.  Pedagogy  of  Preaching.  Preaching,  and 
pastoral  functions  will  be  studied  from  a  pedagogical  point 
of  view.     One  hour.    Elective. 
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IV.  Sociology  op  a  Rural  Community.  The  social 
and  religious  conditions  and  needs  in  the  country  are  in- 
vestigated, and  plans  and  methods  of  amelioration  are  dis- 
cussed. The  relation  of  the  church  in  a  rural  community 
to  the  social  and  religious  needs  are  constantly  in  mind 
throughout  the  course.     Elective.     Two  hours. 

V.  Elective  Courses  in  the  department  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts  may  be  taken,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  professor  of  Religious  Education. 


EXTENSION  WORK 

The  Seminary  is  preparing  to  do  a  limited  amount  of 
extension  work  by  means  of  public  addresses  and  lectures. 
Upon  request,  the  faculty  of  the  Seminary  will  give  single 
addresses  or  lectures,  or  a  series  of  lectures  before  local 
churches,  Sabbath  Schools,  Christian  Endeavor  societies, 
and  such  other  organizations  as  desire  to  foster  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  Biblical  study  and  present-day  religious 
thought.  Subjects,  dates  and  the  number  of  lectures  to 
be  given  may  be  arranged  to  the  mutual  convenience  of 
the  lecturers  and  the  local  conditions. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean. 

The  following  are  representative  subjects: 

The  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  Teachings  of  Genesis. 

The  Working  Church. 

The  Evolution  of  Our  English  Bible. 

The  Historical  and  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Religious  Education. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

Correspondence  work  in  the  various  branches  of  The- 
ological science  is  offered  to  pastors  and  other  Christian 
laborers  who  are  prepared  to  fulfill  conditions.  The  work 
consists  mainly  of  prescribed  reading,  or  reading  and 
the  writing  of  papers.  The  corresponding  student  can 
cover  exactly  the  same  ground  as  that  covered  by  the 
resident  student,  with  the  invaluable  exceptions  of  class 
discussions  and  the  benefits  of  associated  Seminary  life, 
for  which  there  is  no  adequate  substitute.  For  those  who 
have  had  a  theological  course  this  correspondence  depart- 
ment offers  a  good  opportunity  for  review  and  advance- 
ment; to  those  who  have  taken  no  course  in  theology,  it 
ought  to  be  of  still  greater  attraction  and  value.  As  far 
as  is  practicable  and  desired,  the  necessary  books  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Circulating  Library  of  the  Seminary. 

The  following  courses  are  offered: 

In  the  department  of  Theology,  Courses  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  and  V.  Courses  II  and  IV  are  especially  recom- 
mended, and  in  these  two  courses  notes  of  class  lectures 
will  be  sent  to  the  correspondence  student. 

In  the  department  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture, the  English  Courses,  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI  are  recom- 
mended. Direction  sheets  will  be  furnished  the  student 
as  a  guide  to  study. 

In  the  department  of  Homiletics,  Courses  I  and  II 
may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

In  the  department  of  Church  History,  Courses  I  and 
IV  are  offered,  and  in  the  department  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, Course  I.  Text  books  will  be  suggested  and  di- 
rections for  study  will  be  given. 
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SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Arrangements  are  made  from  time  to  time  for  special 
lectures  and  addresses  from  qualified  men  and  women  up- 
on such  subjects  as  Biblical  Literature,  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Christian  Work,  Sabbath  Reform,  Missions, 
Pastoral  Experiences,  the  Nature  and  Place  of  Worship, 
Revivals,  Laymen's  Views,  Social  Problems,  etc. 

During  the  past  two  years  lectures  and  addresses 
have  been  presented  as  follows: 

1907-08 

Rev.  A.  Herbert  Lewis,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Saunders,  Ashaway,  R.  I. 
Rev.  Walter  L.  Greene,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  B.  F.  Rogers,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Professor  0.  P.  Fairfield,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Professor  Charles  B.  Clark,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Professor  N.  M.  Pletcher,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

1908-09 

Professor  Charles  F.  Binns,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Chipman,  New  York. 
Professor  Clarence  L.  Clarke,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  George  H.  Utter,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
President  Boothe  C.  Davis,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Professor  J.  K.  Hart,  University  of  Chicago. 
Professor  Frank  L.  Greene,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Paterson  Smith,  Montreal. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS  J90J— J909 


Garrelt  Freerk  Bakker,  Ph.  B., 

Rotterdam,  Holland 

Ahva  John  Clarence  Bond,  A.  B.,  B.  D. 

,  Roanoke,  W.  Va. 

Susan  Minerva  Burdick,  Ph.  B., 

Shanghai,  China 

Rachel  Burdick, 

Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Lewis  Cottrell,  A.  B., 

Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Jay  William  Crofoot,  A.  B., 

Shanghai,  China 

Emma  Katherine  Cartwright,  A.  B., 

Richburg,  N.  Y. 

James  Christopher  Dawes, 

Lagos,  West  Africa 

Herbert  Eugene  Davis,  A.  B., 

North  Loup,  Neb. 

Wilburt  Davis, 

Shiloh,  N.  J. 

William  Lemuel  Davis, 

Sugar  Camp,  W.  Va. 

Lora  Simpson  Davis, 

Jackson  Center,  111. 

Leola  Clarke  Davis, 

Independence,  N.  Y. 

Alva  L.  Davis, 

New  Milton,  W.  Va. 

Anna  Sheppard  Davis,  A.  M., 

Little  Genesee,  N.  Y. 

Waiter  Lackey  Greene,  A.  B.,  D.  B., 

Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Evelyn  Hyde, 

Lily  Dale,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  Erwin  Hutchins,  A.  B., 

North  Loup,  Neb. 

Ernest  J.  Harris, 

West  Almond,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Dearlove  Holmes,  A.  B., 

Kinhwa,  China. 

Henry  Nelson  Jordan,  A.  B., 

Nile,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Vincent  Jaques, 

Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Eli  Forsythe  Loofboro,  B.  L.,  B.  D. 

Welton,  la. 

Etta  M.  Lawton, 

Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rose  LeVille  Huff  Morgan, 

Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Shigeru  Mohara,  A.  B., 

Ibara,  Japan 

Susan  Strong  Randolph,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 

Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Salathiel  Sayre,  A.  B., 

Welton,  la. 

Rolla  John  Severance, 

Dodge  Center,  Minn. 

James  LeRoy  Skaggs, 

Billings,  Mo. 

Tsuneta  Takehara, 

Okayama,  Japan 

Royal  Roscoe  Thorngate, 

North  Loup,  Neb. 

Zillah  David  Thorngate, 

North  Loup,  Neb. 

Herbert  Clark  VanHorn,  A.  B.,  B.  D. 

,  North  Loup,  Neb. 

Edgar  Delbert  VanHorn,  A.  B.,  B.  D. 

,  Welton,  la. 

John  Henry  Wolfe,  A.  B., 

Salemville,  Pa. 

Albert  Ellis  Webster,  Ph.  B., 

Albion,  Wis. 

Franklin  Whelpley, 

Almond,  N.  Y. 

Lilian  Coon  Webster, 

Milton  Junction,  Wis. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Alfred  Theological  Seminary  makes  no  charge 
for  tuition,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  the  gifts  of  gen- 
erous friends  and  the  income  from  endowments  and  trust 
funds.  Although  the  permanent  funds  have  been  con- 
siderably increased,  the  income  from  .these  funds  is  not 
yet  sufficient  to  pay  the  running  expenses.  There  is  need 
of  about  $1500  annually  to  meet  the  demands.  Those  who 
are  in  earnest  in  the  desire  for  the  thorough  education  of 
our  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  will  do  well 
to  consider  this  channel  for  their  benevolence. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Endowment  having 
this  matter  in  charge  is  as  follows: 

C.  C.  Chipman,  220  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Orra  S.  Rogers,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
S.  Whitford  Maxson,  Nortonville,  Kans. 
Pres.  Boothe  C.  Davis,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Lester  C.  Randolph,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  George  W.  Hills,  Salem,  W.  Va. 
Rev.  Mazzini  G.  Stiliman,  Walworth,  Wis. 
Prin.  Benjamin  R.  Crandall,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

For  those  who  desire  to  add  to  the  permanent  funds 
the  following  forms  are  suggested: 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Educa- 
tion Society  of  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  a  body  corporate  and  politic  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  safely  invested,  and  the  net 
income  to  be  used  for  expenses  of  the  Alfred  Theological  Seminary. 

FORM  OF  ENDOWMENT  NOTE 

On  or  before  ,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 

THE  SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTIST  EDUCATION  SOCIETY, 

to  increase  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Alfred  Theological  Seminary 
at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Dollars,  with  interest 

payable  annually  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  the  privilege  of 
paying  the  principal  in  sums  of  ten  dollars  or  more. 


